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By the late 1950s, however, there were signs that the assumptions about innate
intellectual ability were to be resolutely challenged as psychologists and sociologists
began to stress the environmental influences on the development of intelligence,
including the role of social class.37 Nevertheless, the pressure to gain admittance to
the grammar schools rather than to secondary modern schools did not seem to let up.
In fact, the secondary modern schools even tended to model themselves upon the
grammar schools in the effort to prepare larger numbers for the external examinations
leading to the universities.
Streaming-classifying students by ability-continued to mark all types of
schools far more than in the United States. Such devices, fitted to the external
examination system which dominated the university admission process, continued to
place achievement well above learner orientation in British secondary schools. What
may happen in the future, of course, is unpredictable, but international influences are
likely to play a larger role than they did in the interwar years. There may be some
significance beyond mere irony in the fact that in the opening years of the 1970s,
Americans were being urged to emulate British infant schools38 while the new
headmaster of Eton was saying that the curriculum of his ancient school would be
"tending more toward the American pattern with less specialization in the senior
years/'3*
Whether Michael McCruirTs speculation that Eton might turn away from speciali-
zation would be borne out remains to be seen, for the Crowther Report of the Central
Advisory Council for Education (England) carne out strongly for specialization in the
later years of the secondary school (i.e., after age sixteen). The reasons were that
specialization provided a means whereby the student could attach the acquiring of
knowledge to a main intellectual interest, and it also was the best means of awakening
interest, teaching clear thinking, and developing self-discipline in study. True, speciali-
zation may lead to narrowness, but that is probably better than shallowness. Thus the
English boy or girl who continues education beyond the age of fifteen or sixteen is to
be a specialist. Whatever justification in learning theory it may have, specialization
helps him or her to pass the examinations in subject matters which are required for
university entrance.
The Russian Bolsheviks, in their early zeal to be rid of tsarist institutions and
practices, looked around the world for ideas they could borrow to help them build a
new system. They looked to Britain, France, Germany, Scandinavia, Switzerland, and
yes, to the United States which in the 1920s was exporting the progressive education
of Dewey, Thorndike, and Kilpatrick to the far reaches of the world. For the decade
of the 1920s, the Soviet educationalists were fascinated with a learner-oriented
approach to the schools which they called pedology. With it they hoped to release the
learner's energies and reorient the traditional views of the bourgeois teacher. They
37 See, for example, P. E. Vernon (ed.), Secondary* School Selection; a British Psychological
Society Inquiry, Methuen, London, 1957.
^Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom; the Remaking of American Education. Random
House, New York, 1970, chap. 6.
39 As quoted in Tlie New York Times, "Eton Gently Sheds Aristocratic Ways," January 4,1971.